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PREFACE 



In i972 Austin Colletje, a private liberal arts college,of 1200 students, 
presented jointly to the National Endowment for the Humanities and to the' . 
National Science Foundation a proposal for a Total Institutional Project on 
Changing Tasks and Roles in Higher Education. Both agencies responded with 
support for the Project designed to install a new educational program to 
facilitate more active and individualized learning roles for students, more 
responsive roles for faculty, and development of strategies of -continuing 
self-renewal for the College. Both agencies participated with the Qollege 
in the selection of an Advisory Panel of nine nationally prominent educat6rs 
^oi varied expertise to serve for ongoing consultation, evaluation, and Uatson 
for ar tliree-year period beginning near the end of the first year of* the FToject. 

^^he 'Advisory Panel of the Austin College Total Institutional Project 
represented a significant-experiment in consultant relationships. This' dynamic 
Panel served the Austin College Project in a variety of ways within a collective* 
end continuing relationship over a three year period. This preface *to the 
Final Report of the Advisory Panel has been prepared by Austin College in an 

^attempt to point out specifically 'the range of the contributions of the Panel to 
the various parts and phases of the Project and the impact of this distinctive 
type of consultative process. 

* 

The six semi-annual meetings of the Panel on the Austin College campus were, 
significant landmarks in the development of the Project. Each meeting had an 
impact rather like a site visit from a sponsoring agency because of the Panel's 
liaison role. These meetings, other visits of individual Panelists, and vafious 
forms of correspondence provided a continuous oversight capable of identifying 
any major problems that might have arisen. The impression of being checked 
out in semi-annual visits made the Project and College staff more alert to potential 
problems and probably prevented some from materializing. 

The Panfel's series of meetings provided a rhythm and discipline for the Project 
staff ^in me preparatioti an(5 follow-up for each meeting. In these meetings the 
Panelists\ provided a' broader critique for testing ideas and creative approaches 
and for examining options before actions ,were taken. The continuity/ of the 
relationship of the Panel to the Project made possible a significant development 
of their uncfcrstanding of the institutional context and of the people involved in 
dealing withuhe complex educational issues of the Project,, so that their advice 
and insights U:)ecame more and morp valuable through the three-year period. To 
understand thV nature of this developing relationship it is helpful to review the 
principal acti\)ities of the series of Pan^l meetings. 

Mee'ting I: May l-j^ 1973 . The first meeting of the Advisory Panel was 
necessarily orgaaHl^ational in emphasis. Three Panelists who were unable to 
attend this meeting were specially introduced to the Project in visits dtiring the 
1973 /Summer Resource Laboratory (SRL) . Representatives of the. NSF were present 



at the inaucjural iiieetimjv.\ The NEH^dici not send a representative, but its 
critical support was specia^y acknowledged/ John Ma^'y was ?n3 tailed as 
Chairman of the Panel. (SuJt&equently , Dr. Ma'cy had to withdraw from the 
Chairman's role for reasons m health, and Wayne HoTtzman.was named 
Chairman.) The Panel_reviewed the progress of the first year of the Project 
including the 1972 SRL and plans for the 1973 SRL. As part of its next meeting, 
the Panel decided to experience the Birkman Seminar, a personality profile with 
which none of the Panel members were familiar. 

Meeting II: October 1-2, '1973 . Tor the second meeting all Panelists were 
present except John Macy who was ill. Each had the opportunity to complete 
a Birkman questionnaire prior to the meeting, and a mini-Seminar was con- 
ducted by Birkman personnel to give the Panelists the results of their ^ 
questionnaires and to demonstrate the technique. Panelists' reactions to the^ 
Birkman experience varied. Action was taken at this meeting t® have the \ 
developing work on the Birkman examined more closely by the Panel in its futur^\^ 
meetings. Other activities included presentations and discussions reviewing 
the 1973 SRL. 

Nleeting III: April 29-3-Q, 1974. Six Panelists attended the third meeting. 
Most of the first day was devoted to a review of College developfnents and the 
progress of the Project, including plans for the 1974 SRL. Special emphasis was 
on reports from the three Resource Service Units, and the faculty and student 
reports on the impact of the Project on the^curriculum of the Humanities, Science, 
and SociaLScience Areas. Student-directed projects also received attention-, 
including a Policy Research group'and a Sti^dent-Originated Studies program. 
The second day began with a comprehensive discussion by the Panel and College 
staff members on evaluajtion and reporting of the Project. This discussion formed 
0 basi^or the Project's overall evaluation plan later developed and\,submitted 
to the funding agencies, Time was provided for various conferences of Panel * 
members with students and faculty. The Panel tVien held a working session on 
the Birkman Method and plans for its adaptation. Drs. Roger Birkman and Roy 
Mefferd presented ^ TechnicaLReport and answered questions. The. decision 
was made that the College sfaf^ would work closely with them in adapting- the . 
Birkman materials for use with college students . . 

Meeting IV: December 5-7, 1974. Building on the Panel's increasing under* 
standing Austin College and the Total Institutional Project, this meeting was even 
more of a working session than the previous ones.t* Six Panelists attended. 
Reporting to the Panel concerned a recent NEH sita visitation and possibilities 
for the Panel to hold its next meeting in conjunctiol(i with the Austin College 125th 
Anniversary Commission, a special group helping the College celebrate and 
acknowledge 125 years of service and operation. Evaluation was a theme of 
this meeting. In discussions with the two candidates for employment as in-depth 
interviewers, the Panel helped to reiine plans concerning sampling, interviewing 
techniques, and schedule. The Panelists also became involved directly in 
evaluation by accepting individual assignments to prepare interim evaluations on 
various features o£,the Project. Panelists engaged in conferences.on the various 



topiCo/ and each prepared a^writtcn report on two or three of the topics . 
Between conferences, Panelists visited clashes. The^Panel also decided to 
contract with the^two prospective interviewers as a team to-conduct^the in-dep'th 

interviews for evaluation of^ the Project/ and^ agreed to^ participate in the sprTiTg* 
meeting of the 12 5th Anniversary Corornission . , * 



Vieetinq V: April 25-26, 1975/ /IViuch of M^^ttr^g V was^d-^wtSS to reviewing 
plans and activities underway f^ evaluation and reporting of the Project and 
for con^nuing the thrust of th^ Project after outside funding ended. Seven* 
Panelists wer^ present. Special attention was given to the in-depth interview 
then in progress, with the/f^anel meeting in executive session with' one of the 
interviewers. The Pane/also discussed its own functions and outlined^its 
responsibilities for the/remainder of th^ Project. A draft of an interim report to 
NEFi and NSF, compj^sed primarily of the status reports written by Panelists at 
Meeting IV, was ryCicwed and approved fox submission to the funding agencies 
On the second da^, the Panel met with the Austin College Board of Trustees to 
hear presentations from the 12 5th. Anniversary Commission. 



Meeting Vlf/Iovember 5-6, 1975. ThiS two-day meeting concluded the 
involvemen/ of, the Panel with the Project. Purposes of the meeting ^centered on 
the PanelLsts^ evaluation ofyAie Project, and the reporting of that evaluation to 
the Austin College campus community. Considerable ti*hie was devoted to , • 
discussion of the Panel's final writteii^ report andx)f pr<j!fcedures for bringing it to 
compl6!tion. In addition, the Panel, gave its conclusions to the College 
com™'nity through an^ open forum in which the Panel reported its findings fo 
students, faculty, staff, and trustees. As In each previous m,eeting there were 
alsZ conferences of individual panelists with different College and Project leadors 
in/matters of the Panelists' special interests and^expertise 



idiVidual Contributions of Panel Members 
- — ^ — , 



/la addition to their functions as a group, each member of the Panel provided a 
distinctive resource of experience and advice, as ,the following selectioa.of 
topics indicates: * " • 

Horace Hartsell: Instructional design as the appropriate context and 
strategy for educational media 

Bud Hodgkinson: Educational research ir^itatoroad social context — how ^ 
to know 'what i-s redUy happening, to take its mea sure, j and to 
/ use that information* * ' . ' i 



Wayne Hol'tzman: Tests and measurements; the psychologicamtripact 

of experimental programs and processes; leadership as Chairman 
of th^ Panel , / 

■ ' . I ■ 

John Macy: ^ College governance^and administration; djeve loping a 
useful record of Project activities 
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Fred Ness: The nati9nal context of liberal arts colleges — their roles 
now and in the future, and what is needed for filling the needs 
of the future 

Martha Peterson: Maintaining the identity: and^function of a college; the 
responsibilities of, educational leaders in regard^to the i5ressures 
^ and concerns faced by students, including those related to the 

changing status of women 

4 

Jack Powers: The interest of the scienti-fic community seen broadly 
in its application to education, including the professional 
development of la'^lty in the sciences and social sciences 

Cdie Seashore: The key role of interpersonal relationships in the 

classroom and in educational administration, and even within 
such a group as the Advisory Panel 

Joe Wall: Maintaining the traditional values' of the breadth of the' 
liberal arts and the, satisfactions of academe while -adapting 
to a ch|pnging educational context. 

\ 

Roles and Impact of the Panel ' ^ ^ ^ 

In their collective function, the most important contributions of the Panel to ^ 
the effort represented in the Project had to do on the one hand with evaluation 
and planning, and on the other hand with communication ^nd involvement. 
The purposes of the Panel for consultation and for liaison^with the funding 
agencies were always important, but the need for acquainting them with the 
program and project of Austin College prompted an early emphasis on ^ 
communication and opportunities for involvement. 

•V' 

As a group, the Panel represented to Austin College the external community of 
higher education and helped the College learn to communicate better with that 
external community • They were an active and pirobing.audience for the Collegers 
written and oral attempts to inform them about the program and project. Their' 
questions helped sharpen the articulation of goals , principles, and procedures 
as they asked for clarifications, a^k^ why we were doping this and not that, 
challenged us concerning the ^practicality of some of our ambitions, and 
confirmed and restatjed many of our commitments. Some people at Austin 
College were at first awed by this very distinguished group looking over'our 
shoulders, but this soon changed to a feeling of "weVe all in this together," . 
as the Panel's warmth, directness, and understanding of our task became evident 
to ali'. 

An equally important but somewhat more difficult role to explain was the 
"third-party" role filled by the Advisory Panel. Occasions for informing the 
Panel in oral presentations were deliberately managed so that they also served 
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to inform and updptc the rest of the y\ustin College community, t>r as many as 
could reasonably be cjathcred^ for the event. Their role 'on such, occasions was 
that of communication catalyst, helping to gain the attentiorTand under.standVng 
of the rest of the audience. At a slightly subtler level, their role seemed also 
to be a catalyst for attitudinal change as well--the evidence of their interest \ 
seeming to trigger a latent sense of commitment, or to confirm and strengthen an 
— a lr e ady -active one, on the part of some of the faculty in the audience. 

4 

Evaluation in itrc^^fOfoclVv^as designed to be formative and to* serve the* planning 
of what should be done next, . Tor this reason, the .functions of the Advisory 
Panel relative to evaluation began with thdir first meeting, or even before that 
with the written materials sent to them as background for that m'eeting. Even 
their Final Report that follows this Preface has a developmental emphasis, 
reviewing what has been accomplished (and what has not) as information* 
' useful for further planning. Besides numeroLs incidental^c^tributions to 
^ the Project's evalueition efforts, the Panel was closely involved in the 
development of a general plan for summative Evaluation, undertook responsi- 
bility for supervising the In-Depth Interview procedure, and prepare*d an 
Interim Report as well a's this Final Report. / 

^It should be kept in minci that whAe the Final Report of the Advisory 'p^nel 
was written during fall term 1975, sojne of the PaneVs "conclusions are based 
largely on earlier observations, such as the in-depth interviews. Thfeir 
findiags thus represent a' "snapshot" taken at a particular time for a continually 
developing, changing program. In several instances, subsequent to the 
Panel's observations there have been developments which>have substantially 
changed the programs involved. 

Because the Total Institutional Project represented comprehensive, totaT* 
change of an insti1;ution, the Advisory Panel looked at all aspects ot the College 
its programs, ^^tructiire, ajid environment. This broad approach to r^eview and 
evaluation turned out to be very helpful. In a few Collateral areas outside the 
Total Institutional Project per se (and not funded by either NEH or NSF), the 
observations of the Panel in their final report are based on very limited and 
sometimes premature feedback. 

4 " * 

^ 0 

Two significant instances may be cited. In the report there are reservations 
.about the ''faculty personnel program." After the Panel's report was pjrepared in 
December 1975, substantial funding was obtained for theTaculty Career ' 
Development Program, which now is well underway. , The College's faculty 
personnel program and the Career Development Progranp are now installed, and 
are being well received b^/faculty. Similarly, the Panel's observations on - 
governxince reflect their limited involvement with some recent developments ^ 
Installation of the governance structure at the level of the individual programs 
was proposed but was not fully implemented until funding was obtained"" through 
a foundation grant(in the summer of 1975. .Implementing this "grass-roots" 
participation at the program level is already producing a- need(^ balance in the 
wholB complex structure for shar^^^overnance . J---^^^"*"^ 
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If there 'was one contribution of the Panel thalrwas more important'than any 
other, it was the clear message that others cared deeply about ^he kinds of 
^issues Austin College was attempting to deal with through, its Total Institutional 
, Project . *The fact that sych distinguished and busy people were whling to 
invest their time and energy in our projectr-and did so with obvious enthusiasm- 
had a tremendous and positive impact in heightening the sense\pf "commitment of 
members of the Austin College commuriity. 

We at Austin College are pleased that. this Preface to the Advisory PaneTs^ 
Final Report gives us a special opportunity to express our gratitude for the 
impQrtant. contribution made, by the Advisory Panel as a groUp and individ-ually 
We deeply appreciate their firmness a^s well as their patience with us, their 
'probing inquiries as well as their encouragement, . ; . . 



*John Moselpy 
President and PTojedt Director 
Austin College / 
Sherman, T^exas 




. / 
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MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY PANEL 



Dr. Horace Hartsell 

Director, Instructional Development Services 
University of Texas at Houston Dental Branch 
H<)uston, Texas 77025^ 

3 

Dr. Harold L. Hodgkinson, Director 
, National Institute of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and- Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 20208 < 

Dr. Wayne H. Holtzman (Chairman) 
President, Hogg Foundation for Mental Health 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 78712 



1,3 



1,2,3 / ' ' 

Dr. John W^. Macy (The original Chairman of the Panel whose illness 

prevented his continuing in that capacity) 
1127 LangTy Lane ' 
McLean, Virginia 22101 

^Dr. Frederic W. Ness, President ^ 
Association of American Colleges* 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

Dr. Martha E. Peterson 
President, 'BeloV College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 53511 

* ^ 

Dr. Jack W. 'Powers 
Vice President-Program Support 
Research. Corporation 
405 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New-York M0017 

3 

Mrs. Edith W. Seashore 
Private Consultant,- Psychologist^ 
Washington, D. C. 20007 



Dr. Joseph F. Wall 
Parker .Professor of History 
Grinnel 1 Col lege 
Grinnell , Iowa 50112 , 
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Unable to attend Meting IV 
Unable ♦to attend Meeting V 
^Unable to attend Meeting VI 
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^ INTROQUCTION > / ^ 



The congest of an- Advisory Pane^ was first proposed by, the National 



Science Foundation as part of the evaluation component for the Total 
Institutional Project. In^the final stages ^f negotiation with the jtwo 
sponsors, it was agreed that the Advisory Panel should not on^ly observe 
and advise the faculty and staff of Aust;,ir| College/but should also pwvide 

. some kind of liaison with the twt) sponsoring agencies. Many different ' 

\ \ 
factors were considered in. developing a list of nominees fot*» the Panel; 

^ The nine-member f^anel as| finally constituted in the spring of 1973, con- 
sisted of in'ijividual s representing a number of different disciplines, 
private ^foundations, specialized professional schools, national associations, 
college administration,*^edu^tional technology, orgaFfizatisDnal theory and 
human relations. The uniisua^^ly 'comprehensive nature of the Total Institu- 
^ tioi^i^^l^^P^ recJUired a diversity of' specialties and points of view only 
rarely encompassed within a single advisory group. The Panel was encouraged 
by Austin College to investigate any aspect of the College's program that 
it felt was -relevant t^TltBe overall purposes' of . the project. 

Liiniteci tOi^two meetings a year for tjie ifhree years~oT"thfe project's 
duration, th^ Advisory Panel was une^ble to make a. searching inquiry. And. 
yet, by deploying its resources and specializing on occasion, the Panel 
Was able^to gain a great deal of understanding concerning th6 elements of 
the project, the factors that appear t£Ktnfluence these elements, and the. 
general significance of the to;^s^rogr3m. This final report of the Advisory 
Panel is organized around these program elements and majorVactors that 
appear to be of special significance. A detailed description of the 
Advisory Panel meetings', as well as individual consultations rendered by 
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members of the Panel of\ s'pecial occasions, are presented elsewhere.- 

'Some .general observations will be presented first, followed by a .more 
detailed ^valuation of specif ic' program elements that together comprise 
.the Total Institutional Project. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 



Goals of the Project and of Austin Col lege 

' ■ < 

All members of the Adyi«ory Pane] were enthusiastic about the general 
•»goals ofv the Total I-nstitutionaV Project. While many of the individual 
\elements of the^program have beeV^tempted elsewhere, moving forward with 
new ideas on sj/many different fronts 

aspe^ts)of^ :hanging institution is indeed an Vxciting concept. Even 

-H^uuyiAost of^the goals represent abstractions which cannot^ ever be. -' 

perfectly attainable, thi s in/ no- way lessens the importance of the exercise 

involved in, their formulation and pursuit. As will be evident ^n' a* more 

derailed' r*ev few of specific'program elements, the Colle^ has nop reached 

all of. ij:s initially formulated^ goals.. Nevertheless,. tpecjfic achievements 

have beeCTripressive. The faculty and staff of the College, as well as 

Student leaders, have gone about then r, work, in a very systematic fashion 

'- - 

Kmd»all of them are to^be congratulated; 

It is important for Austin College to set new goals for the next period 
in its develoijment program. These also should be far rea^ing'^'rt nature 
even though tf^ may not be completely attainable in an ideal sense. Tl»ere 
■is. a danger that the curreri.fr faculty and staff will feel exhausted b.y the 



tremeildous efforts of the past three years. Sufficiently realistic goals 

should be established, together with fairly gongrete subgoals, that progress 

' can be recognized throughout the campus community. 
« 

One of the most impressive aspects of the' project to date has been the 
progress made in getting the faculty and the students to work enthusiastically 
together. This collaboration Jias been achieved at a high level and represents 
'a major .stren'gth at Austin College that is only rarely found in other 
institutions. The success o.f the program to *date may have resulted not so 
much from the dollar resources as from the human resources which,, to a quite 
remarf^able degree, were willingly donated by both faculty an(J administration. 

Reporting en the Austin College Experience . ^ ' ■ 

^ Austin College should make every effort to share i ts ^^x^erience with 
other institiitidns. The greatest use to oth^r colleges will be an evalxiation • 
of why 5ome particular program was lindertaken, v/het goals were set for it, 
and an honest evaluati_on of what has haopened. It would be helpful to 
single out eacll element*of the Total Institutional Project and'pr-epare a 

f 

a general statement for distribution or discussion. If .done with complete candor 

and emphasising programs that have not been successful as well as those v/hich 

have been judged to' be highly successful, such stateipents should be* invaluable 
ta other colleges interested in profiting from this comprehensive demonstration 

project. Brief descriptions and impressions concerning the value of many 

of these program elements, as seen through the eyes of the Advisory Paxiel , 

are* presented later in this, report. • * ' 

Any dissemination of results must be done with appropriate modesty^ 

^Inevitably, at least some other colleges will sta,rt fj^om the point of view 

^that they could have done even better with the Icirge grant of money made /- 
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available by the sponsors. 

In addition to written documents of various kinds, a general conference 
vn the spring qf 1976 wotitd make it possible for representatives from 
interested colleges to engage in^>an intensive exchange with their facuj^ty 
counterparts at Austin College. Only in this way can the less .tangible 
aspects of the Total Institutional Project be successfully communicated • ' 
to Gutsiders. The subtle but important ways in which t\}^ many specific 
elements of the project interrelate in a synergistic manner can best be ^ 
appreciated by total immersion in planned activities at Austin College. |^ 

The Advisory Panel an Experiment in Gonsultant Relationships . 

The Advisory Panel was originally conceived as a way. of prqvidj.ng out- 

side continual advice and support from a national perspective. On'occasion . 

where appropriate, the Panel could also serve 'as a liaison mechanism between 

Austin College and the two national agencies providing ffnancial support 

for the project^i^. For these reasons , the Panel has always preserved Its 

integrity as an >,ndependent body. The liaison role to the National Science 

Foundation and the National Endowment .for the Humanities never fully materialized, 

probably because there were no specific Issues or crises that required such 

a relationship. Although it has met only twice a year, the Parcel has ^erved 

^as ar sounding board for many of the activities at Austin College and has 

taken an active part In designing the evaluation for the project. 

The Advisory Panel played an important role In assuming responsibility 

for the confidential in-depth interviews of cill faculty members and a sample • 

of students. Drs. Adreain Ross and Charles Tesar collected a great deal of 

Important information in these interviews. Ittthis way, no faculty member 
« 

or administrator at Aus^tin College had access to any of the confidential 

information collected, an important provision. to Insure complete candor and to ' . , 

v; . • 15" - . ■ 



protect the privacy of the individuals interviewed. %ile such confidential 

* • » 

interviews might have been carried out by a third party contractor, the' 
present arrangement prov^^to be ideak from' every point of view. 

rndi.vidua /members, of We Advisbry Panel provided additional consultation 
in areas of their^hpecial izatior\. Several Panel members made special 
trips to Austin College f-Or ,this purpose^ particularly in connection with 
the summer resource labor-atories. 

Several members of the- Advisory Panel felt that their contributions 
njig'ht have be,en more significant if there had been an opportunity for more 
frequent visits to li+ie campus. With only two meetings a year each of short 
duration, ,the. agenda for a given meeting was too heavily packed with 
• structured events: Each member of the Panel regr^ked that there wasn't 
a greater^ opportunity to visit classes, talk to'faculty and students , and » 
.experience many of the elements at firsthand. Too often, judgments m«ie by 
the Panel members "had to be based upon secondhand information or predigested 
summaries. 'At the same time, it must be recognized that all njembers of the 

Advisory Panel had heavy schedules of other work which prevented their 
becoming involved on the Austin College campus in any deep sense of the word. 

.For these reasons the Panel ma!y not have been as effective as it might 'have 
become, given more time and resQ^urces. 

•In any event, it is important to recognize the symbolic value of/- the / » 
^dyisory Panel ip serving as a catalyst :for the project participants. The . 
,very existence of the Panel heightened the degree of preparation and evalua- 
tion oh th-e part of both fac|jlty and administration. On balance, it is ^ 
clearly evident that an Advisory Panel of this kind can be-a highly useful 
mechanism for insuring the success of a project and its 'Accountability both 
to sponsors and the general public, ^ . 

] , ' * ♦ ' 

-^6 \ 
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Evaluation 

• Struggling with the problems of evaluation during the past th^>ee years 

has produced a fairly sophisticated faculty at Austin College. Even under 

the best of conditions," evaluative research in the field of education has 

serious limitations because of the complex social contetxt in which the 

research is carried out and the bewildering.array of uncontrollable vari- 

ables that can influence the outcome. Ttie Office of Educational Research 

and -Development at Austin College, though small in size, has developed an 

•excellent capability for the measurement of stu^ient characteristics, the 

documentation of institutional processes, and tlje assessment of social change. 

The office has been exceedingly hplpful to the .Advisory Panel in providing 

'information needed to understand many of the activities underway at Austin 

College. This capability should be maintained and even str'engthened in 

the future In "order to assess the delayed impact of the Total Institutional 

Project, as -w&lkas to monitor new programs as they develpp. 

• <. ^ ** * * ' * 

A^new ^raht from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has been received -by 
Austin Coljlege 'to aid in the development of a model for institutional self- » 
renev/a1 in^cpnnection with a nontraditiohal self-study for ^reaffirmation 
of regional accreditation. An emphasis on evaluation should continue as a 
part of program operations, under this new grant. . 

i 

40 

Impact of the College leadership Upon the Project . 

l^e Advisory Panel never* addressed itself in any systen^ic"* way to the 
impact of individual administrators ancJirfaculty members upon the Tolfal 
Institutional Project. *'As in any major undertaking of this sort, the 
personalities, a-bilities, and roles of individual leaders in the institution 
have clearly played a decisive part in determining the outcome of the project. 
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Even a casual observer cannot help but be impressed by the determination 

r 

and loyalty of the faculty in devoting themselves v/holeheartedly tb the 
mJny difficul t tasks encountered in the project. To single out any specific 
individual would do an injustice to the many persons who played crucial 
roles in the implementation 'of the project. Nevertheless, one cannot help 
but be impressed by the strong leadership and persistence of the President, 
the personal, often charismatic leadership of the project director whose 
death last year is an irrevocable Toss to the College, and the quiet, - 
dependable adirjinistration of his co-director who has assumed full responsi- 
bility for the project since his death. The particular combinations of 
individuals and'the roles they assumed at Austin College during th^past 
three years deserve more careful study in' order to gain a fuller understand- 
ing of the major forces affecting the outcome of ttie"" project. 

' , SPECIFIC PROGRAM ELEMENTS 



Over a dozen specif ic. pro,gram elements have been isolated far sp 
attention as significant features of the Total -Institutional Projects 
convenience of discussion, these can be divided roughly into five major 
areas as follows: (1) the substantive content of the curriculum^, (2) persona 
development of the studentj^ (3j_^duc^^ and-methbds; (4) faculty 

development; an^ (5) organizational and institutional changes. 

Substantive Content of the Curriculum. • ^^^^ 



1 - ' 

Major efforts were devoted to the development of an integrated frestiman 
year program with Communication/Inqutry and the' beginning of a three-course^ 
series in the Heritcige oflfe^tern Men as th-? rxre of the program, ^^s ideally 
conceived, this int^^rdiscipl inary approacf\ was intended to invo<lve faisylty 
from all areas of 1;he\^llege. In actual practice, however, the series 
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the Heritage of Western Men was taught largely by faculty within the 
Humaa|ties, most notably in History. The continuation of the series on 
the Heritage of Western Men into the second year was joined by the Polity 
Research course. In evaluating th6se core courses wlj4-ch were instituted 
to replace the tradi^tional distributional requireffients of a liberal Brts 
education, one is struck by the great diversity among th^se courses in 
respecf to their innovative qualities, their popularity ^among both faculfy 
and students, their content and methods, Snd tf^eir relative success qs 
measured by vari.ous methods. '/ 

Communication / Inquiry . This freshmarn core course* is ^ af somewhat novel 
form of an orientation course for entering frefshmenj It is Joose enough ^to' 
allow innovation and variaBvlity of content to meet the interests of, the 
, students and the faculty,- Joo frequently,' hoivev^r, it 1s -not taken seriously 
by eith^?* the^^tudeots or^ the faculty. Many sections would appear to need 
mare substance in their cpntent in order tp take full -advantage of the - 
'innovatior/. One of the difficulties with the program as it now 'stands is 
that there is a great deal of uncertainty as to just what should be contained 
in the program. Some fecilty members involved in the program are simply 
^ not properly trained for this type of teaching. Those who do participate in 
the progranl sacrifice a groat' deal in terms of the effort that they mus^t 
devote ^0 the Communi,cation / Inquiry course at the exprense of improved teach- 
ing in their own disciplines and in their more advanced professional activities. 
Quite clearly, the faculty in Engl-ish, Speech, Psychology, and perhaps 
Education have a definite part in the program , although it is unclear what 
Significant role can be played by ^he faculty in the Natural Sciences and ^ ^ 
^Mathematics. Communication / Inquiry is a course that can be 'a very useful 
yehiclp for introducing freshmen to many new ideas, but* it is obviously not 
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a course to be tau'ght by every faculty member. 

Herit^e-of V/estern Man , In spit^ of the ambitious interdisciplinary 

* 

plan for this course 'as>-initial ly conceived, in most instances, the course 
is not appreciably different from core courses in Western Civilization as 
taught in many other col leges 'and universities. The firs^^/Cwo courses in 



the sequence have not been, highly popular w^h most .students and 9^en the 
faculty assigned to teach sections have done so reluctantly. The course 
needs wider participation, particularly from the sciences, if it is to realize 
its original objectives' ^ It must be kept fresh and ajive for the faculty 
by frequent change of some of the textbooks and by regylar 'meetings of the 
staff to discuss ways jn which the teaching can be more effective. Individual 
instances exist of outstanding teaching with innovative methods, to be s(^e, 
but in general the course can be improved considerably by further work. 
Several faculty members have already developed more effective learning 
strategies with the use of simulation games and modular methods that should 
-be emplpyed! more widely. " . a . ^ » 

Policy Research . In Policy Research, upperclass students and faculty 

■f 

bring the interests 'and expertise of different disciplines to a team effort 
to study a-specif ic^ ^cietal issue and to formulate public policy alternatives. 
Observations of t,he seminar in action under the director of 1:he progr^am 
reveal a liveliness of diseaission, of student initiative, and of sophistication 
of inquiry that is indeed impressive. When properly handled, this program • . 
seem? 'to stimulate a gre.at deal of independence on the part of the partici- 
pating students. The course is definitely innovative and should be continued. 
With the current cry for academic relevance, this course could be a smashing 
success. And yet, as revealed by the in-depth interviews, it has been sharply 
criticized by both faculty and students. Undoubtedly, the style of the 
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instructor and his skill in directing the seminar have a great deal to. do 

• with its success or failure". 'The particular topics chosen and the mixture 

of students present in the seminar may also be important variables. Because 

its success appears to be dependent upon two or three key faculty members; 

there are problems in keeping. Pol icy Research alive -- the constant search 

for new^topics, the broadening of- faculty participation|^the y/ievenness of 
« ' ^ .... 

student peer teaching in the various sections, and the problem of exhausting 

the con\munity as a field of operation. In. spite of tlrese problems and , 

criticism, however, this course should be retained as a-'part of the required " 

curriculum foe most students. 

In summary, the core course program has been quite innovative and more 

I 

successful than ;nost such programs e|sewhere in the country. Every part of 
the c&re needs greater breadth of paHicipation and constant scrutiny to '^eep 
Kalive. The faculty, abave all, -must feel that the College is genuinely 
interested in this program. Those who participate must feel* that they are 
being rewarded for their Qfforts which are often contributed to the detritrfent 
of their special ized interests and professional advancement in a particular . 
field. ^ . 

Perspnal Development' of the Student . 

. Tied ift closely with the core curriculum for freshmen is a program aimed 
at th^ individual devel9pment of the students. The program, is designed to 
^personalize the faculty-student advisory system that can then be extended" 
into ,the upper division of the College. Three elements of this program can 
be Sin.gled out for special attention -- the mentor role, th^ Birkman Personality 
Seminar, and the Career Counseling Program. 

The: Faculty Mentor 'Role . The studenl/mentor relationship begins in 
Communication /Inquiry; the first of fix core courses. The faculty leader 
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becomes the mentor for a group of about 20 freshmen. Communication abilities, 

personal identity and values, and modes of intellectual inquiry are the 

foci of tife course. Nearly all faculty participate in the mentor role 

with varyirrg degrees of "suctess. For those faculty members who are good, 

counselors, this program is highly effective and provides a systematic 
approa<:h to the individual advising of students. For Tacul ty-rrmmbers who 

are unskillful or uncomfortable in this role of mentOQ, ,howeyer, the faculty- 
student relationship may be strained and^ ineffective. Changes in procedures 
have been adopted ;for the 1975 falT term in order to overcome some of these 

problems. The program should' be continued in revised form and periodically 
♦ 

evaluated in order to improve it. Obviously, some faculty should not be 

serving as, mentors while others should be fully recognized for their capajDil ities 

in this regard. . - • ^ 

The Birkman Method and Seminar . "Borrowed from industry, thi^s technique 
involves the .administration of a personality inventory and discussion of the 
resul'tT^ a small group seminar under faculty lead^ship. Extensive changes 
have been made in the original Birkman Method as a result of early critical . 
evaluations. While the method may have great potential value for some 

i 

freshmen in providing a means to learn more about, their own personalities 

a.nd how their salient characteristics may affect others., for most individuals 

the method has not been sufficiently significant to justifyH-ts^^continuatioh. 

Both students and faculty were especial,ly critical of the Birkman Seminar 

wherr interviewed. It may well be that the students have shifted somewhat 

in our current economic recession [irom' v^orrying about psychological -attitudinal 

concerns to the practiea^ instrumental, concerns of what do 'I do wheri I 

graduate from Austin College. ~ 

. Career Counseling and ArticulaticM^v^Nth Graduate and Profess iona1^^d]Ojac>s . 

Both students and faculty have become increasingly -concerned about the career 

/ 
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orientation of students.' The fierce competition to- gain' admits si oh to 

graduate and professional schools and the recent economic recession have 

tMily exacerbated the problem, creating a sense of urgency on .the part'of 

most upper dj vision students and many faculty. Since about one out of 

four students t^^s expressed a desire to enter medical school, special - 

advising is necessary for the majority of students who will not be'able to 

gain admission under present highly competitive circumstances. More emphasis 

r1ee45 to be given to a career service office on campus and to'^he greater 

use of alumni who might be willing to provid^^ intern training-in special/ " 

_^fjelds during^ummers and in the January interim period. Special' symposia 

on careers fn law, social _service,idiindustry, journalisfn, and other fields 

should be utilized more fully than they have been in fhe past\ In short, ^ 

the advice and concern for individual development should extend beyond the 

academic curriculum. The facTt that^^Austin College is not in the mainstream 

of travel and IsH'bcated in a^ small community adds to the disadvantage of - 

graduates in* finding empllpyment, ' ^* 



Educational Technology and Methods - - 

A major t{)ru^t of the entire projecr has been to individualize instruc- 
tion ani personal ize the relationship between' facul ty and students so that ^ 
each student could take full advantage of all the resources on the campus. 
A number or courses^ have ^een -thoroughly revised'to fit. the radically 
different calendar and to take advantage of new instructional technology, 
^iit^ften necessity has proven to be the rnb.ther of jnventfon/ /Three ele- 
ments 0f the program deserve spet^'al mention — student teachers^nd ,sel f- 
directed learning, interactive computing, and integration of educational 
technology. ' • . ' . ' ' ~ 

Learning by Teaching 'and Self-Directed Learnincj . Nearly all of the 
jumors and seniors have had experience in one or more "learnfri^- by -teaching roles. 
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new calendar,^ the develbpment of self-paced, skilV- development modules, 
and new ways for determining competencies and organizing laboratory dis- 
cussion groups and large, cldlsses have all provided, with varying degrees. 



of success, new kinds of 1ea 
directed curriculum, the stu 



ning experiences for -students. '^Under the^self- 
^ent-may reduce the time it takes to comple/e 



a modul^ or block of contenti But the program is limited since it does Viot 



allow tfje student who may be^ 



a rapid learner to progress beyond the. 



established time frame ori thej^one who may be ^ slow learner to have more 
,time to ^each the stated objept^ves at his own rate.-HF^^e program ^has been 
.well received in some areas ahd deserves further effort to implement it OQ 
as broad] a base 'as possible. IPerhaps more than^jjWH^^^ area, the new 
modern language program illustJj^ates the promise of this approach. "Self- 
pacing" v^frdiout time frames should also be considered and the faculty should 
be encouraged to write some "operational definitions" to guide ^them in 



djevelopin^ new ^instructional modules. • 

Interactive Computing . Computer U-teraqy training for al 1 incomjjig^ " 

freshmen tcikes place in the Comrnunication/Inquiry-e^jm-S'F^e^^ fir^t 

f ^ 

receive a one-hour lecture, with slides. More advanced students then^ | 

introduce the beginners to the elements of computer interaction. With 
surprisingly Jittle capital investment in computer equipment /Austin College 
is successfully achie\mig^ j^veT of computer literacy for all 

stu^eriis^;;^!! aaartion, a small^umber of students are going f^ar beyond this 
level by taking advantage of computer courses of.fered over the TAGER System. 
The faculty and staff .associated^wvbTTT domputing are well qualified and highly 
dedicated. With the help of students, they have stretched their resources 
to an impressive degree. ' It is apparent, honTBv^, that ^'urther improvements 
will require ^bstantial financial investment." The College'has already gone 
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a long way in this direction .by acquiring a new computer system with 
greatly increased'flexibil ity -and power. / * 

Integrating Technology . Inciividual f zing instruction and ..placing re- 
newed emphasis upon student-initiated learning rather than classroom 
teaching requires a greatly enlarged capacity for the integration of 
educational technology. The magni^fi cent new Ida Green Communication \ 

♦ 

Center , completed in 1972, provides a unique resource for developing and 
using educational technology. The Center encompasses simultaneous tele- 
vision transmission and receiving capabilities with the TAfiER Green. tele- 
vision network, the local television cable service, a focal commercial- 
television station, and closed-circuit distribution within the Center and 
for the Austin campus. Additions to the faculty and staff and the , newly 
organized Department of Communication Arts are major steps in the right 
direction. The integration of educational technology and its applications 
to instruction and learning at Austin "College are significant and impressive. 
To continue at the present level of commf^ment will requir^dditional 
professional and technica'l personnel to teach, direct_-^l^tflfintain the educa- 
tional excellence already begun. An expanded pragfam oy~services .continues 
to provide unique opportunities for the preprofessional preparatitDn of 
Students in the communication 5rts. The long-range plan for media use 
includes professional and^technical'^rsonnel to work with the faculty in 
instructional development and curriculum design. To justify the use of' 
expens-i've media resources', a faculty advisory committee should work closely 
with the director of media in determinifrg priorities according to the clarity 
of specifications for the instruction," the particular techniques .involved, 
and the necessary resources for production. The learning resources must 
be of high, qu^ity ajad must be e/fectively used if their cost to the College 
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is to be justified/ Further strengthening of these areas should place 
Austin College in a commanding position of leadership in the effective 
large-scale integratibn of educational technology as a learning resource. 



Faculty Development . 



V 



1 -are essential tp 



Recognizing that faculty development and self-re 
.bring about lasting change in the totalfi9program, Austin CoUege has made 

^ - m \ 

provision for severa.l important developmental programs for the f^ifulty 
/ \ 
themselves. Most notable among these efforts are-the Summer Resource 

Laboratory, the Faculty. personnel Program, and concern for recognizing 

faculty achievements and evaluating faculty assignments. The Summer Resource 

Laboratory is the most outstanding success among these prograrrts, the others 

having been initiated only recently and with mixed results. ' 

Summer Resource laboratory . Grant funds from the 'Sponsoring agencies 

marde it possible for Austin College to conduct\ summer resource laboratories 

faculty. This six-week program provided 

-_ , ^ opportunities for both students 

and faculty to expTpre insrti tutional and persjbnal \ole changes and to^^velop 

new skills. The 197;? laboratory, was organj^d specifdcally around groups 

concerned withj:he ways in which stud'ents^ "^earn and parfcdcular program* 

elements. The Introduction and use of conu)uters, integration of films and 

related media, formulation of program objecti ve'^s , Student-paced learning in 

relation .to- time blocks and c^lendars^^^^ducational' television,. peeV teaching, 

and one-to-one relationships nneTudijig the mentor concept are just^^some 

of the learning modes introduced in these summer sessions. The 1974 and 

197? labora'tories helped toymaintain the inomentum of the project and* 

/ • ' / ^ 
capitalized upon acivances during the year. Fac6lty members, administrators, 



/leach summer for both stu 
extra income for selected faculty and s 



and participating students ahe-spearly i^ianimous in their b^fief that-the 



^Vlie- 



Summer Resource Laboratory is a most crucial element of the Total Iqstitu- 

J ■ • • • 

tional Project. Every effort should be made ,lo continue some form of 

laboratory for faculty self-renewal and for evaluation of the successes and 

failures during the year'. In the future, such a program should also give 

special attention to the professional development of individual faculty 

members in their own area of specialty. 

Faculty Personnel Program . Recognizing that diverse contributions 

to the totaj program at Austin College are made in different ways by different 

members of the faculty, the College has established a Faculty Personnel 

Program. While thus far the program has been of limited scope and success, 

the basic- idea of working closely with each individual faculty member in 

planning for his own career is a good one. There appears to be some 

confusion among many faculty members who do not really understand the program 

well and are unable to come forward with a clear statement of their personal 

goals:. ^ While the program is perceived as having great potential and may be 

a key to main t^ in i^ faculty support in 'the future, it needs vigorous imple- 

mentatiprKand careful, review with full faculty participation before it can 

^succee(^A ^ 

Evaluation of Assignments and Faculty Reward System . The many new 

activities and roles for faculty members under the Total Institutional 

Project ha^e resulted in a breakdown of the sampler traditional departmental 
lines of aut>iority and the accompanying- system for recognition of faculty 

achievement. Rather belatedly; the administration recognized the major 

changes occurring and has now made a ri effort to evaluate assignments and 

to cope with the problems in recognizing faculty achievement. Midway in the 

project, it was apparent that many fajetilty members were overworked in non- 

traditional ways that were not^clearly recognized or rewarded^ Faculty-' 

members need senior colleague/with whom they can relate closely, a strength 
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of the old departmental structure that has not yet been adequately replaced 
in the new* organization. The complex matrix approach to categorizing and ' 
recognizi^ both stru^re and f^^nction has'^ot yet been fully accepted by 
the faculty. Clearly, the current sy^^fe^m by Which the program chairmen- 
and committee members are assigned responsibi^'ties and recognized for 
achievement can be improved. In the future, it 'will not be easy to provide 
differential financial rewards to faculty members' for oLftstanding teaching 
and other recognized contributions. One type of recognition which can be 
given even where financial rewards are not possible is to make certain that 
senior administrators and faculty colleagues personally recognize a job 
well' done by an individual faculty member. Unfortunately, such personal 
recognition and acclaim^is too seldom built-in as Dart of an academic reward 
system. Over the past three years, most of the faculty at Austin College 
have demonstrated a high degree of personal commitment to their work in spite 
^of the fact that rewards have always been forthcoming. The next year 
or two is a crucial time in which to pay Special attention to appropriate 
Acuity recognition and reward; otherwise, the letdown following completion- 
of the Total Institutional Project could grow, into apathy and bitterness- 

Organizational and Institutional Changes . 

A' major purpose of the Total Institutional Project was to introduce 
simultaneously enough new program elements to produce a critical mas,s of ^ 
change, resulting in a new level of effectiveness as a college. Sych massive 
changes could hardly be undertaken without accompanying reorganization and 
institutional change. While the president, the dean, major divisiona,! heads 
and areas of concentration still remain as the genical structure of the 
College, a number of changes have been implemented that are likely to be 
relatively permanent. The number of cdmmittees! involving faculty and students 
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has increased greatly in order to involve the entire community in the many 

new activities under the Total Institutional Project. The organization • 

has gotten sufficiently compl icated^ that aOarge matrix is necessary to 

show the faculty involvement in coflege-wide programs. One dimension of 

the matrix is traditional and contains the disciplinary "homebase" of the 

^ faculty member in the humanities, the sciences, or social sciences. The 
other dimension >nvol ve^^^j^^gram vinits, many of wl:iich are new as a result 

of the Total Institutional Project. Program managers are designated ^for 

these units, resulting in, multiple roles for many faci^lty^and administrators. 

This reorganization of the College has stripped away the traditional 
lines of authority and responsibility, creating new opportunities for 
motivating individual participants in the program! As a result, there does 
not seem to.be a governing council among the faculty in which the faculty 
themselves feelSJiat they are able to participate in a fully responsive 
manner. Many facult\ have the feeling that, th^ are rather powerless in 
the current govgpiance of the College. The f^ow of comfnum' cation is generally 
perceived as moving from the provost down rather than in the other direction. 
As the College consolidates its gains of the past three years and achieves 
some stability in the coming months, provision will have to be made for an 
effective governing council in which the faculty themselves participate. 

In an effort to deal with the problems of management and accountability, 
a new program management system is being developed. Aimed at combining 
faculty participation with accountability through decentralization of program 
management, this new system was just being established as the Total Institu- 
tional Project came to an end. Consequently, it is too early to judge the 
effectiveness of this new management plan. Initially, however, some diffi- 
culties have been encountered because the term "management" has a number of 
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negatsjj^e connotations difficult to overcome' in a faculty setting. The oyer- 
9ll objectives of the program manigemeat system are to achieve better 
utilization of resources while acc9mpl ishing edOcational program objectives 
in the most humane, effective, and economical way possitle. At this initial 
stage in the development of the program, some faculty members are very 
suspicious and skeptical of its value. Obviously, it will take a great 
deal of open discussion^ and flexible adaptation before the program is accepted 
with any enthusiasm by the College community. Nevertheless, its objectives 
are important and every effort should be made to develop a successful 
management plan. 

The lines of reorganizatipn and institutional' change will become much 
' clearer in the coming months^ The recently obtained grant from the W. K. ' 

Kellogg Foundation will provide ^essential financial support to underwrite 

the further development of this program management system. 

' * ( 

Related to the reorganization aWthe major changes in the academic 
calendar that have been an* integral part of the Total Institutional Project. 
The 2-2-1-4 calendar has forced the faculty to restructure the e^itire 
curriculum and to search fpr new kin^s of instructional strategies. While 
there are definite advantages in the new calendar which allows short periods 
of time for concentration on a limited number of topics, the new calendar 
also. carries with it disadvantages for those courses irr which a longer term 
of exposure is essential. There is obviously no ideal calendar as shown hy 
the wide variety that are currently in existence^ across the country. Now 
that the College has adapted fairly well to the new calendar, it would be 
better to make minor flexible adjustments in the current calendar than to 
undergo an additional drastic change. The current calendar has been i,n effect 
for too short a duration fojr any final judgement concerning its worth. 
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The*short January term of one month, lias been tised Ss'a brief period 
for worJd tours , rest and relaxation as well as intensive study in a 
single area. While such varied activid:ies have a certain merit,, contj^uation 
of the short January ter"iir should stand or fall on the extent to which it 
contributes to the academic enterprise. 



CONCLUDING COMMENTS 




It is apparent to the entire Advisor/vPanel that Austin College has 
made tremendous strides in its own academic program during th^ past several 
years and has successfully undertaken some very significant /nnovations . 
,.It is unlikely that these program elements would have been Successful if 
they had been attempted in isolation from each other, testifying the validity' 
Of the fundamental notion behind the Total Institutional Project. The modest, 
kinds of limited evaluation that were built intg the pro/ram were sufficient 
to provide gopd information about vSfhy different program /elements succeeded 
ot^^fa ijed. While no s cientifically rigprous evaluatio/ has been undertaken 
concerning the im^t of the program upon 'student leanfning, faculty develop- 
ment, or institutional organization, even a casual obs^er cannot^help but 
be impressed by the depth and variety of innovations that h^ve been seriously 
introduced. As noted above, many of these ha^iig^beqojiie V permanent part of 
the institution, while others have fallen by the way^KdeV--l5ie y6ars to 
come will be crucial in determining the extent to whichMostin College can 

maintain a higher level of enthusiasm and .vigorous self-rendwal . Undertaking 
a program of this magnitude must surely exhaust the faculty* a\d administration, 
requiring a relatively quiet period of consolidation before renWed effOrts^\ 
to achieve-jiewlevels of excell6?ice can be successfully mounted. 
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A second challenge facing the College will be to return to the 
bosiness of educating students without the major stimulus that has 
come from a very .large amaunt of /ederal support over the past three 
years. It remains to be seen v/hether or. not the College can continue 
to be innovative at a high level of quality while living within its own ^ 
somewhat limited budget. 

\he College wjll have to make special efforts to walk the' narrow 
line between rigidity and flexibility. Because so much of the work over''* 
the past several years has been successful, these aspects of the current 
program should not be changed again until subsequent evaluation indicates 
that a new approach should be taken. At the same time, the College cannot 
afford to convert its program to a kind of religion, thus seeking to endow 
it with both orthodoxy and immortality. Despite its Presbyterian heritage, 
Austin College does ^lot have a built-in constituency in sufficient proporti 
to insure that all seatS'Will be fflled. Thus it becomes^ll the more 
important that the College keep testing its goals and programmatic concepts 
against tite changing realities of its own marketplace. 

Without exception, the members ^of th&sftdvisory Panel regret that the 

Total Institutional Project is coming to an end, if^for no other reason 

•ft * 
than the intellectual excitement and enjoyment of interacting with the 

College during meetings of the Advisory Panel. . 
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